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Country/' he said, "and he did not wish those remaining behind
to be at the mercy of the Emigrants" once they had established
themselves in new states, Sherman, with an odd mixture of
shortsightedness and enlightenment, thought there was no proba-
bility that the Western states would ever outnumber the Eastern.
"If the event should ever happen, it was too remote to be taken
into consideration at this time." For the present, he said, "We
are providing for our posterity, for our children & our grand
Children, who would be as likely to be citizens of new Western
States, as of the old States." They should not be discriminated
against as Gerry proposed.

While deciding that wealth (except for three-fifths of the
slaves) should not be represented in the legislature of the United
States, the Convention decided also that the legislature must
not be left free to regulate changes in representation at its own
will. "From the nature of man," Mason said on July 11, "we may
be sure, that those who have power in their hands will not give
it up while they can retain it** He agreed with Randolph that
alterations must be according to a regular census called for by
a constitutional provision. Sherman, who was at first disposed
to leave alterations to the discretion of the legislature of the
United States, was convinced, he said, C4by the observations of
Mr. Randolph & Mr. Mason that the periods & the rule of revising
the Representation ought to be fixt by the Constitution/* After
much discussion and numerous amendments proposed, it was
decided on July 12 that representation ought to be "proportioned
according to direct Taxation," and that the necessary revisions
should be based on a census to be taken within six years after
the first meeting of the legislature of the United States and
again every ten years thereafter.
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On the morning of July 14 Martin of Maryland called for the
question on the whole report brought in by the grand committee
of the states on the 5th. The Convention had now gone piecemeal
through the compromise proposal and had accepted, or amended,
its various clauses. Instead of one member in the legislature of
the United States for every 40,000 inhabitants of a given state,
as proposed, the Convention preferred for the present a fixed